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The Banquet of Life’ 
By Sister Emity Josepu, C.S.J. 
College of St. Rose, Albany, New York 


Reader: Geologists, anthropologists and historians have 
agreed that the human race, in its long existence, has 
passed through various stages of development, and such 
terms as the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, the Iron Age 
designate the predominant feature of these periods. We 
wonder sometimes what appellation our present period 
of history will earn. Will posterity, reading of NBC, 
WGY, OPA, WEAF and so forth refer to us as the 
“Alphabet Age”? Or will our rubber heels and rubber 
tires, rubber coats and rubber gloves make us known 
as the “Rubber Age’? No, it seems more probable that 
the generations to come will look back upon the period 
which follows the recent world catastrophe and speak 
of it as the technological age—an age which, repudiat- 
ing and neglecting the culture of the bygone ages, wor- 
ships at the shrine of Science. 

You are now invited to go back with us nearly 3,000 
years and see passing in review mankind’s progress up 
to the present day. Become, with us, interested spec- 
tators at the Banquet of Life. Outstanding representa- 
tives of our human race present themselves to Life, the 
hostess at this banquet. They partake of what Life has 
to offer them and, departing, leave with her gifts with 
which she can enrich her table and of which later guests 
may partake. 


As the play opens, Life, the hostess, muses over the 
memory of the guest who has just departed. 


SCENE I 


(Life, a beautiful woman, is seated at the head of a 
dinner table which bears a center-piece and two large 
scrolls.) 

Life: Ah! how charming was that guest! Can I ever 
hope to meet his equal? Of men who have visited my 
banquet board before him, none can compare with him, 
the mighty Homer. What tales he told! What exploits 
of gods and men! And with a skill, simplicity and charm 
that leave me thrilling with the memory. And now, alas! 
he has gone; but see, he left his gifts—those precious 
poems of his, the Iliad and the Odyssey. No longer will 
I have meagre offerings only for the guests at my table. 

(Enter Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, each bear-. 
ing several scrolls.) 


Life: Ah! Here’s a noble trio! Approach, dear guests. 
Though we have never met before, I know you well— 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides—and I bid you wel- 
come to my banquet. 

Aes.; Revered hostess, we come with joy to this ban- 
quet. It has been our good fortune that the gods have 
1 This play was presented at a student assembly. 


smiled upon us and have bestowed upon us great talents. 
But our minds need nourishment. Therefore, to you we 
come. 


Life: How happy I am to be able to supply your 
need. Among the guests who have preceded you, one 
of great renown, departing, left behind treasure upon 
which your minds may feed. See, here are the gifts which 
Homer left. . . . Are you satisfied? 

Aes.: May the gods be blessed! What wealth of 
themes for us to use in dramas that will stir the souls 
of men till time shall be no more! Why, in these epic 
masterpieces there lie, like precious gems, the stories 
which we three will weave into new shapes. Dear hostess, 
as we now depart from your refreshing banquet, we, like 
Homer, must bestow on you what gifts we have. Our 
tragedies we leave with you. We shall be grateful indeed 
if future guests may gain from them even a small 
measure of the inspiration which Homer’s gifts have 
given us. Farewell! (The three deposit their scrolls upon 
the table and depart.) 

Life: What pleasant guests! And what priceless gifts! 
Not always do men use to such advantage what Life 
offers them. One regrets that they have left the banquet; 
yet, their spirit remains. Men such as they can not die. 
Ah, this noble land of Greece—land of poets, land of 
warriors, land of beauty and culture. What joy it is to 
dwell upon the thought of the illustrious guests who are 
yet to come to my banquet from this fair land so dear 
to the gods! And joy surpassing joy! what gifts each 
guest deposits in my lap as he takes his departure—the 
soaring odes of Pindar, the genial tales of that great 
traveler, Herodotus, the thrilling history of Thucydides. 
Surely, no one can blame me for my day-dreaming. This 
present century will pass and still the men of Athens 
who come to dine at my banquet table will leave gifts 
of great renown as they depart. Dare I hope that ever 
there will come again such philosophers as Plato and 
Aristotle? What orators will ever be the equals of Isoe- 
rates and Demosthenes? And as for scholars in special 
fields, what precious contributions are the gifts of Euclid 
to future mathematicians and of Archimedes to the 
physicists! How true it is that these men of Greece 
have left no sphere of human interest untouched! By 
the beauty and inspiration of their poets, by the sincere 
efforts of their philosophers to discover the “good, the 
true and the beautiful,” and by the discoveries of their 
scientists, these men of Greece have certainly made 
this world a happier place in which to live. Their great 
Homer describes quite simply one of his characters 
whose desire was “to live in a house by the side of the 
road and be a friend to man.” It is in this réle of “a 
friend to man” that these Greeks will be remembered 
gratefully throughout all time. With treasures such as 
these there can be no lonely hours! (Curtain) 
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SCENE II 

Reader: The centuries roll by, and names made illus- 
trious by their contributions to Greek culture take their 
place in history. There are “wars and rumors of war.” 
And now a new nation appears in the West, gains domi- 
nation of the Mediterranean, and then extends her sway 
eastward until ail Greece bends to the imperious will 
of Rome. Rome becomes mistress of the world, but as 
one of her poets most truly said, “Captured Greece took 
captive her fierce conqueror,” and Greek art, literature 
and culture make their appearance on new soil. It is 
from the poets, the philosophers, the orators and the 
dramatists of Greece that the Romans derived their in- 
spiration and models. As we return now to the banquet 
of Life, we see representatives of the Golden Age of 
Rome’s development. (Enter Cicero, with many scrolls.) 

Life: Hail, Cicero! I am glad that you, a typical 
representative of the Roman Republic, have come here 
to show me what you have contributed to the civilization 
of mankind. 

Cic.: My achievement—and it is considerable—is 
not entirely my own doing; the legacy passed on to 
us by our predecessors has been a great font of inspira- 
tion. It is from Demosthenes that I learned the secret 
of my successful oratory. You have probably read that 
sentence of mine, “I would rather be wrong with Plato 
than right with the rest of the world.” That shows you 
the main source of my philosophical ideas, although I 
must mention Aristotle, too. My periods of resident 
study in Greece, my familiarity with her beautiful lan- 
guage, my acquaintance with her culture—all this has 
been the stimulus prompting my work. If I have helped 
to perpetuate her culture, I die content. 

(Enter Vergil and Horace.) 

Vergil: Pardon us for interrupting, but while you are 
paying honor to the revered authors of the land of the 
Parthenon, may we join you? 

Life: Most certainly! You are very welcome, dear 
Vergil and Horace. Is it to acknowledge a debt to the 
Greeks that you wish to speak? And if so, to whom? 

Ver. and Hor.: Homer! 

Horace: May I present to you, my dear hostess, a 
copy of my collected poems? As you read them, you will 
of course notice that I have laid myself under obligation 
to practically all the great poets of Greece—Alcaeus, 
Archilochus, Pindar and many others. I do hate to ad- 
mit it, but, in spite of my best efforts with the Sapphic 
strophe, I am still far inferior to that Grecian poetess 
with her abundance of feminine charm—Sappho, or, as 
Plato calls her, “the tenth Muse.” 

Life (glancing over the scroll presented to her): What 
is this, Horace? Ars Poetica. Is this a revised edition 
of the Poetics of Aristotle? 

Hor.: Well, yes—and no. It’s Aristotle, with some 
additions. 

Life: And what are the additions? 

Hor.: Just a few ideas I have gleaned from other 
Greek sources, with a few ideas of my own. 

Life: But do you admit a debt to Homer? 

Hor.: Indeed I do! You will certainly be convinced 
of that when you read the Ars Poetica. There you will 
see how constantly I urge upon young poets the careful 
study of Homer as the perfect model. Yes, I insist he 
is the model in everything, even—now, don’t be shocked! 
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—in the “art of telling lies!” 

Life: Horace, you are incorrigible! Can’t you ever 
be serious? Tell me, since you admire Homer so much, 
why is it that you did not write an epic? 

Hor.: And try to rival my friend here? Don’t you 
know that Vergil has a monopoly on that type? 

Ver.: Now Horace! You know that isn’t true. When 
your friends were urging you to write an epic, you re- 
fused, saying you had no inspiration in that field. 

Life: Horace was teasing, as he always is. But it is 
true, Vergil. I grant to any one age only one great epic 
poet; and that honor has been bestowed on you. Your 
Acneid is to Italy what the Iliad is to Greece. You have 
brought to me your glorious poem? (He hands her the 
scroll.) Where are those prophetic verses which lately 
delighted the heart of Augustus? Ah, here they are. 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera 

(credo equidem), vivos ducent de marmore vultus, 
orabunt causas melius caelique meatus 

describent. radio et surgentia sidera dicent; 

tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 


(hae tibi erunt artes) pacisque imponere morem, 
parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 


“Let. others melt and mold the breathing bronze 

To forms more fair—aye! out of marble bring 

Features that live; let them plead causes well; 

Or trace with pointed wand the cycled heaven, 

And hail the constellations as they rise; 

But thou, O Roman, learn with sovereign sway 

To rule the nations. Thy great art shall be 

To keep the world in lasting peace, to spare 

The humbled foe, and crush to earth the proud.” 
Ah, no wonder is it that the Roman Empire is rising 
to heights of greatness with such lofty ideals set before 
her in these soul-stirring verses! The arts of peace, 
equitable government, principles of liberty, equality and 
fraternity—such will be the lessons which all peoples 
of the Western world will learn from mighty Rome, the 
Mistress of the world! (Curtain) 


SCENE III 


(Life sits at the banquet table, her head resting in 
her hands, in an attitude of despondency.) 

Reader: The spirit of jubilation and expectancy which 
Life manifested during her interview with the great 
literary figures of the Augustan Age has passed. While 
the Roman Empire rose to the prophesied heights of 
world power until it held in its sway all the people of the 
civilized world, the power, the accruing wealth and the 
attendant luxury tended to undermine the stalwart 
Roman virtues of former days. Of old, three great 
virtues had characterized the true Roman: gravitas, 
or a becoming seriousness; dignitas, or an appreciation 
of the moral dignity of man; and pietas, a humble recog- 
nition of the dutiful respect which one owes to the 
gods, to one’s country and one’s kin. But during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, these virtues were 
forgotten; barbarian hordes from the east and the north 
swept into the Empire and left their impress in many 
ways. Well may Life become despondent and despair 
of the preservation of all culture as she views the forces 
at work in the world. Must the accumulated treasures 
of the centuries be destroyed? Will man, who has risen 
to such heights of culture, now descend to the depths 
of barbarism? Is there no stabilizing foree which can 
stem the current of this overwhelming, devastating flood 
of ignorance? But look, a figure of dignity and refine- 
ment approaches the table of Life. Can he offer any 
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solace and encouragement in this moment of despair? 

St. Augustine: Woman, your grief seems great. Can 
I be of any assistance? “Sursum corda!” 

Life (not raising her head): Yes, my grief is great, 
but I do not think that you or anyone can help me. 
The cause of my sorrow is nothing personal; I weep for 
the ruin of the culture of the world. Can nothing fore- 
stall it? But—(she looks up suddenly)—oh! I beg your 
pardon! St. Augustine, I did not realize the honor that 
was mine in having you as my guest. (She kneels and 
kisses his ring.) 

St. A.: You need not weep. I grant that conditions 
are as you say. But the remedy, the stabilizing force 
for which you long, is at hand. From a small beginning, 
the Christian Church has risen until now, in this fifth 
century, she can save the culture of the world. Within 
this Church are men, mighty in soul and mind. They 
understand the things of God. At the same time, their 
education has taught them to appreciate “the glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.” For 
proof, I offer you the example of myself. You see me 
now a Bishop of the Catholic Church. Do you know 
what I was? 

life: Yes, I must admit that rumors have reached me 
of your early days of dissipation and sinfulness. What 
converted you to the path of righteousness? 

St. A.: While I was at the University of Carthage, 
a copy of Cicero’s essay, entitled Hortensius, fell into 
my hands. Its glowing description of the pleasures of 
philosophic study so fired my imagination that I became 
disgusted with my life of self-indulgence and turned my 
thoughts to the acquisition of true wisdom. So, I can 
truly say that the writings of a pagan showed me the 
light. Life, you have given me everything. To show my 
appreciation, I bring to you the products of my pen. 
(He places on the table his numerous scrolls.) 

Life: What numerous writings! Indeed, these are 
worthy to take their place beside the volumes of classi- 
cal times. The City of God, Confessions—and such a 
vast amount of Biblical commentary! How well you 
have profited by the gifts of Life! 


St. A.: Before I depart I wish to give you a final 
word of comfort and encouragement. You are rejoicing 
at the gifts I leave for the profit and enjoyment of man- 
kind. Others, too, will present you with their treasures. 
There is my dear friend, Ambrose, Bishop of Milan; 
and Jerome, who at the request of the Holy Father of 
Christendom is translating the Scriptures into the Latin 
of the people. These gifts will prove invaluable in 
stemming the flood of barbarism and in retaining the 
culture of the past. 


' Life: Praise be to God who in His Providence has 
raised up in these trying times the Catholic Church 
to stand strong and unmoved in the midst of the turmoil 
of the world! (Curtain) 


Reader: The banquet of Life goes on. Guests con- 
tinue to present themselves at the table, to draw nour- 
ishment from the contributions of their predecessors 
and, in return, to contribute from their experiences to 
the future welfare of mankind. We approach the Mid- 
dle Ages. Men of great stature appear: Gregory the 
Great, spiritual head of Christendom, who is directly 
responsible for the conversion of the pagans of England. 
Christianity brings to the Angles education, and with 
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education comes the learning of Greece and Rome. From 
the schools of England come the Venerable Bede and 
Aleuin. The latter, through his relations with Charle- 
magne, spreads throughout the Empire of the ninth cen- 
tury the culture of classical antiquity. By this time 
an extensive system of monasteries covers Europe. These 
monasteries, founded in the sixth century by St. Bene- 
dict, become the repositories of knowledge, and through 
the ages called “Dark” they guard and perpetuate by 
the work of the scribes the great masterpieces of the 
past. Then comes the great twelfth century in which is 
manifested a remarkable intellectual renaissance. Social, 
political, educational life undergoes tremendous changes. 
This is the period in which cities develop and, in the 
cities, the universities. New religious orders—the Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans and others—are formed and imme- 
diately play an important role in the educational world. 
The study of Greek, all but disregarded, is revived; and 
now all of Aristotle’s works are made available in Latin 
for the first time. Then comes one of the most impor- 
tant characters to appear at the banquet of Life. Thom- 
as Aquinas, drawing from the treasures of Aristotle and 
from the richness of Divine Revelation, presents his 
Summa Theologica. 

Life remains as hostess at her table. The guests come, 
feast and depart. With what pleasure she sees them 
partaking of her choicest offerings! No matter in what 
period or from what country they come, it is always 
from the same source that they derive their inspiration. 
Dante and the men of the Renaissance, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Milton, Moliére, Goethe, Wagner, Shelley, 
Keats—to mention but a few—all turn to the classics, 
and their works give lasting testimony of the debt which 
they acknowledge. Such is the situation that endures 
until our own day. Civilization has advanced from 
the Stone Age to the Bronze Age and then to the fron 
Age. 

Now comes the twentieth century, the age of the Com- 
mon Man, which glories in its efficiency and boasts that 
it is a technological age in which Science is the alpha 
and omega of existence. (Would it be impudent to draw 
the attention of this technological world to the debt it 
incurs to Greece in its very title?) But we return to the 
banquet of Life. As the curtain opens, we see the ban- 
quet table, but now, how different! It is stripped of its 
books. You see only the instruments of the scientists. 

(Enter the Common Man, in laboratory attire.) 

Com. Man: Is this the feast of which I have heard 
so much? Is this the banquet of Life? 

Life: Yes, that is correct. Welcome to my banquet. 
I hope you will enjoy it. 

Com. Man: But where is the rest? (He looks around 
in wonder and despair.) 

Life: The rest? Is not this enough? Science is what 
you live by, is it not? 

Com. Man: Rather, it is science by which I earn my 
daily bread. But earning my daily bread is not enough— 
I want to enjoy it, too! Look at this! Is this what I 
am supposed to face when I come home to relax after 
a day’s work? Is a test tube or a microscope to be my 
only source of inspiration? I demand my rights! Why 
is it that just when I, the Common Man, was about 
to sit down at your table, all the delicacies were re- 
moved? Life, you have failed me! (Curtain) 
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As a subject of study and teaching Greek may be 
looked at in two ways. In the first place, from the 
serious application to Greek in high school and college 
there derives an educational value, which is in no way 
inferior to that obtaining’ in the pursuit of Latin. This 
advantage is open to all students and is, so to say, per- 
sonal. It makes for their individual mental and cultural 
development as such. Their minds, used to the relatively 
gross and loose thinking that English can only too 
easily be allowed to foster, are challenged by the deli- 
cately accurate and sensitive Greek expression. They 
must grapple with the multiple inflexion of Greek and 
its numerous means of syntactical subordination in order 
to extract the refined meaning; and the struggle con- 
tinues when they translate Greek into English and seek 
to retain in the translation all that they see and relish 
in the original. Many times they will remain dissatis- 
fied with all the English “equivalents” they have ex- 
amined, and will be forced to judge and choose what is 
least offensive to their “Greek-conditioned” taste. They 
sharpen their judgment by this procedure, and not only 
refine their appreciation of the Greek original, but 
broaden and deepen their understanding and apprecia- 
tion of English. And, of course, their greatest difficulty 
will be in reconciling the idioms of the two languages. 

Thus is their mental development stimulated; but 
at the very same time they are being developed cultur- 
ally. One’s mental development of a thorough and deep 
kind always goes hand in hand with the cultural. For 
the mind, when used properly and completely, will grasp 
the truth and understand it with all the principles, in- 
trinsic and extrinsic, that are involved. Then the beauty 
of truth appears, appreciation of it is born, and culture 
develops. For culture may be defined as the amount of 
beauty appreciated and possessed by a person in his 
thinking and willing or by a nation in its civilization. 

Secondly, besides being an instrument of mental train- 
ing and a channel of culture for every student, the study 
of Greek at school meets the needs of certain special 
groups, who are preparing for careers that call for a 
professional knowledge of that language. Some, for ex- 
ample, intend to become teachers of Latin. The fact is 
that a large percentage of our Latin teachers are total 
strangers to the sister language; yet it is evident that 
a thorough knowledge of Greek would give their Latin 
teaching a touch of distinction which they must now 
forego. 

Another group of our students in high school and 
college is preparing to enter the ministry. Their pro- 
fessional work as students of theology will make it neces- 
sary for them to have frequent recourse to the Greek 
New Testament, The safest and most rational approach 


to New Testament Greek is from the side of old Hellas 
This is so true that to begin and end the study of Greek 
with the New Testament—as is done in not a few theo- 
logical preparatory schools—seems a pedagogical blun- 
der. The language of the New Testament is, in all 
essentials, that of ancient Greece. The New Testament 
is, after all, a Greek, and not an Aramaic, document. 
The writers of the New Testament intended to reach 
the Greek-speaking world beyond the boundaries of 
Palestine. This they could do only by using a language 
that was understood everywhere throughout the Roman 
world at the time. Ancient Greek is the master key 
to the Greek New Testament—an axiom with all scholars 
who have done efficient work in New Testament exegesis, 
such as Moulton and Milligan, Deissmann, Robertson, 
Blass and many others. 

What has just been said of New Testament Greek 
is true also of that large body of Greek Patristic liter- 
ature that stems from the New Testament. Its authors 
were masters of ancient Greek and steeped in the spirit 
of ancient Greece. The works of the Apostolic Fathers, 
the apologists, Polyearp, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, Eusebius, not to mention others, all re- 
quire for their understanding a more than ordinary ac- 
quaintance with the intricacies of ancient Greek expres- 
sion. From Homer down, the Greek language has, with 
wonderful tenacity, preserved its idiomatic features un- 
til late into Christian times. 

Since, then, a thorough familiarity with ancient Greek 
is an indispensable equipment for professional work in 
Christian Greek, it seems to follow that a foundation 
for such work should be laid as early as possible in the 
lives of our future scholars, in other words, in high 
school and college. 

Greek has a value in itself in that it develops the 
person and makes him more perfect in his highest facul- 
ties and in their use—more perfect in living his life. 
And Greek has its “utilitarian” value in the preparation 
of students for specialized fields of endeavor. 


Etiam Periere Ruinae 
By Sister MArGUERITE [n1Au, D.H.G. 
Annhurst College, South Woodstock, Connecticut 


With perfect ingenuousness and unreserve, Cicero re- 
veals in his letters his attitude of mind during the annus 
mirabilis of his life (44 B.c.), a year marked by such 
momentous events as Caesar’s murder, Antony’s machi- 
nations, and Octavius’ vindication of the slain dictator’s 
will. In these messages one catches first a note of sullen 
despair, then one of joy and hope after the Ides of March, 
and finally one of determination to defend the Republie 
and to go down with it into the grave. 

Before taking this final heroic stand, Cicero’s mind 
seems to have wavered long in distressing perplexities. 
Thus, after Pharsalus, though frowning on Caesar’s ill- 
concealed ambitions and utter disregard for constitu- 
tional principles, the orator silenced his vindictiveness, 
not to curry favor with the dictator, but touched by the 
latter’s “mild and merciful nature” (Fam. 6.6.8). The 
persistency with which Caesar refused to be repelled by 
his coolness had won Cicero for a time. Moreover, 
Cicero apparently saw that the restoration of the Re- 
public was still possible. Just as at the time of Sulla’s 
supremacy, the old constitution would automatically 
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resume its normal function at Caesar’s first bidding. 
Cicero’s tone is, on the whole, cheerful. His buoyant 
spirit had recovered its hopefulness. He praises Caesar’s 
rectitude, fairness, and good sense (loc. cit.), and in 
Pro Marcello, in the midst of exaggerated praise and 
pledges of devotion, he hints at the noble task Caesar 
still has left to do, namely, the restoration of the Re- 
public. To Cicero’s mind, Caesar had not, as yet, stamped 
himself as a tyrant. 

But the orator’s sorrow of the year 45 B.c. (arising 
from Tullia’s death), seems to have caused a change 
in his attitude towards Caesar. Having lost that cheer- 
fulness with which he used to temper his disappointments 
in politics, he suddenly saw the old Republic gravely 
menaced in its very existence (Fam. 5.13.3). It may 
perhaps be inferred from his treatise De Republica that 
he would have had no objection to a constitutional 
monarchy, but he objected strongly to Caesar’s auto- 
cratic form of government, based as it was on threats, 
seduction, and corruption. He knew that Caesar had 
too much faith in his own genius to change his course 
of action, so that there was nothing left for him but to 
wish for the dictator’s death (Att. 12.45). 

At the beginning of 44 B.c., Caesar was consul for the 
fifth time and dictator for life. After Caesar’s deadly 
insult to the chief magistracy in Rome—Caninius Rebi- 
lus was almost farcically consul for only a few hours— 
Cicero wrote to a correspondent: “If you were here to 
see it, you would not be able to restrain your tears” 
(Fam. 7.30.2). And some time before, he had written 
in a tone of passive despair: “I have mourned for my 
country longer and more grievously than any mother 
for her only son” (Fam. 9.20.3). 

Caesar suspected Cicero’s grief, his growing bitterness, 
and disillusionment. “I have no doubt,” he declared one 
day, “that Cicero heartily dislikes me” (Att. 14.1.2). 
Yet, Cicero did not hate Caesar, the man. In the Second 
Philippic he paid a fine tribute to his fallen foe. He 
simply hated the monarch who was ruthlessly destroying 
the constitutional liberties of Rome. Cicero’s heart still 
clung to the commonwealth of the Scipios, though all 
knew that the state, having long been governed by a 
corrupt aristocracy, was now tottering to its fall.1 To 
save this phantom of a republic, he determinedly cast 
off what he himself calls that half-freedom of submitting 
in silence and retirement (Att. 13.31). By his letters 
and private counsels, he added fuel to the flame that was 
burning also in the hearts of Cassius, Brutus, and 
Caesar’s own generals. These were envious of their 
leader’s dazzling ascendency, and, already their griev- 
ances faisant faisceau, a conspiracy was taking place. 

The day of retribution came for Caesar. Cicero was 
not invited to the banquet of the Ides of March, as 
Plutarch alleges, lest his disposition, naturally timorous, 
should blunt the edge of their dash and resolution in a 
business which required all the dispatch possible (Plut., 
Cic. 48). Cicero probably did not hear Brutus’ exultant 
call when he raised his dagger, reeking with Caesar’s 
blood, and shouted Caesar’s name; but the news reached 
him soon. His joy was boundless. Like the Greek phi- 
losophers of old, who hailed their tupavvoxtovot as 
heroes, Cicero calls the conspirators egregii viri, their 
deed, “the greatest within the memory of men and un- 


1 A. E. R. Boak, A History of Rome to 565 A.D. New York, 
Macmillan, 1943. P. 239, 240 
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doubtedly meriting heaven; for they rid the State of a 
tyrannus, a rex, a homo impurus” (Att. 14.4; 14.14; 
Fam. 11.5; 12.1, passim). His jubilant cries are in 
painful contrast to his apparently sincere admiration 
for Caesar in 46 B.c. Cicero never wavers in extolling 
the liberators or approving of their deed. He repeatedly 
expresses his joy: “. .. me nihil delectat praeter Idus 
Martias” (Att. 14.6). There is not the slightest doubt 
in his mind as to the moral or legal right of killing the 
tyrant—Caesar was a dangerous outlaw who, like Cati- 
line some twenty years before, had forfeited all his rights 
as a Roman citizen. 

Cicero was not long in seeing that the deed had 
plunged politics into a chaos never reached before. 
“What has it brought me,” he asks, “except the joy of 
feasting my eyes on the just death of a tyrant?” (Aft. 
14.14). For the act was done with courage, but with 
the blind improvidence of a child; and Cicero adds de- 
jectedly: “Excisa enim est arbor, non evulsa” (Aft. 15.4). 
The conspirators had made the fatal mistake of allow- 
ing Antony to live. Moreover, they had made no plan 
for the future. Contrary to their expectations, the people 
did not react favorably, but learned of Caesar’s death, 
Plutarch says, with surprise and silent grief. What 
Cicero and Brutus could not, or would not, understand 
was that the Republic was sick of a mortal disease and 
that Roman citizenship, from which it had drawn its 
life, no longer existed.” And yet, not long before, in 
De Republica, Cicero had written of the old constitu- 
tion 2s having come down like an ancient masterpiece 
which was beginning to fade and the colors of which 
no one had taken the trouble to renew (5.1). 


At the dictator’s funeral, Antony contrived to provoke 
a burst of popular fury, and the demi-gods, as Cicero 
called the tyrannicides, fled from Rome. Cicero’s posi- 
tion was again untenable. At Antony’s request, he was 
called to ratify the dictator’s acts, and the orator sighs 
over the ridiculous anomaly of his own action: “Nihil 
enim tam odAotKov quam tyrannoctonos in caelo esse, 
tyranni facta defendi” (Att. 14.6). Perplexed and baf- 
fled, he expresses the desire to go to Greece where his 
son was then studying; but he hesitates to desert the 
Republic in what was to be its death struggle. Finally, 
he sets sail for Greece, and comforts himself with the 
thought that he will return to Rome at the first sign 
of danger. This was no cowardly action, yet Atticus, 
at whose suggestion it was taken, must have rebuked 
Cicero, whom we find somewhat incensed when writing 
to Atticus: “Of course, then, my deed was criminal and 
disgraceful. Would to heaven you had thought so at 
first” (Att. 16.7). The state of affairs was becoming 
perilous, a civil war was ripening. Cicero had sensed it 
and he returned to Italy without even landing in Greece. 
His hesitancies begin anew: “What shall I do,” he asks 
his faithful Atticus, “stay at Arpinum, go nearer to 
Rome, or enter the capital?” (Att. 16.10). 

Among the few incidents that must have brought joy 
to Cicero after Caesar’s murder, was Dolabella’s action 
against the worshippers of the tyrant. In this cireum- 
stance, the orator forgets his grievances against Tullia’s 
former husband, whose misconduct had brought her 
untold sorrow, and he praises the young consul effusive- 
ly (Fam. 9.14). He also read with satisfaction the 

2 G. Boissier, Cicéron et ses amis. Paris, Hachette, 1923. P. 362. 
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assassins’ haughty manifesto in answer to Antony’s 
threats, stating that they would accept no orders from 
one whom they themselves had made free. His melan- 
choly, however, soon throws a shadow over these bright 
spots. He refers with contempt to the consuls-elect, 
Hirtius and Pansa, who were idling at Baiae, and almost 
despairs when he reflects on Brutus’ inactivity, though 
the latter well knew that Antony, by his funeral oration, 
had marshalled powerful and numerous followers. In 
a few graphic sentences, Cicero thus pictures the situa- 
tion: 

You see the magistrates, if they can be called magistrates; you 
see, in spite of all, the tyrant’s satellites in authority; you see 
his army, you see his veterans on our flank. All these can easily 
be fanned into flame. (Att. 14.5) 

The contest for supremacy in Rome, between Antony 
and Octavius, began in the autumn of 44 B.c. At that 
time began also what has been aptly ealled Cicero’s 
splendid failure. For the first time perhaps in his life, 
the path he must follow lies clear before him, and from 
now on we find in him a man resolute, vigorous, and 
unhesitating until death; no longer the seeker of peace 
at all costs, but a scorner of half-measures and am- 
biguous words. 

As early as the beginning of May 44 B.c., Cicero had 
seen that war was inevitable, for, according to him, 
there was no one in Caesar’s party who did not fear 
peace: “O dei boni,” he-exclaims in a letter to Atticus, 
“quam facile perspiceres timere otium!” (Att. 14.21). 
When the puer Octavius had resolved to vindicate his 
rights as Caesar’s heir and match his wits with those 
of Antony, the experienced and scheming politician, 
Cicero kept aloof for a time, notwithstanding the young 
man’s efforts to win him to his cause (Att. 16.11). He 
could not feel comfortable in allying himself with 
Caesar’s heir. Moreover, he underestimated the latter’s 
abilities because of his youth— Octavius was only 

eighteen at the time. Finally, Cicero yielded, trusting 
that with Caesar’s veterans, Octavius would be a coun- 
terpoise for Antony’s legions, and the danger of seeing 
the latter sole master of Rome would thus be averted. 
Cicero thought, moreover, that the boy would be satis- 
fied with panegyrics if he emerged victorious from the 
conflict, or, in case Octavius should come to rule, the 
orator fondly hoped that he, the experienced statesman, 
might become the young man’s mentor in the hard task 
of re-establishing the old order. This secret desire ac- 
counts perhaps for the old republican’s occasional cajol- 
eries of the puer. As weeks passed, Cicero’s confidence 
in Caesar’s heir grew rapidly, and before the end of 44 
B.c. we find him a crusader for the young man’s cause 
(Phil. 3). In February 43, he writes exultingly: “The 
consuls are admirable; D. Brutus is splendid; and 
Caesar is a fine youngster—puer egregius Caesar” (Fam. 
10.28.3). 

The envenomed hatred which Cicero poured out 
against Antony in his Philippics of the year 44 B.c. is 
traceable in his letters, and yet, in June of the same year 
he had affirmed that he wished to keep his old estab- 
lished friendship with Antony, which “had never been 
interrupted by a quarrel.” He became his enemy, he ex- 
plains elsewhere, when he saw that Antony was making 
war against the Republic openly and with savage joy. 
In Cicero’s eyes, Antony’s inexpiable sin was his at- 
tempt to set up Caesar as king of Rome at the Luper- 
calia. No language seems to him too strong when speak- 
ing of Antony. He refers to his immanitas, calls him a 
man hated by all except brigands, a trembler at shad- 


ows, a scoundrel, homo amens et perditus (Fam. 10.5.3; 
12.2.1). One can easily surmise what must have been 
Cicero’s agony of mind and heart when he heard that 
his own nephew had gone over to Antony. In the dark- 
est hours of the latter’s domination, the great orator 
looked forward to the end of life (Att. 14.19). But the 
pressing needs of his country were calling him back to 
action. On December 19, he disclosed to the senate the 
policy he planned to follow. His resolution as regards 
his own conduct, he had made known before: 

My part is simple: I defended the Republic when I was young, 
I will not desert her now that I am old. I despised the daggers 
of Catiline, I will not quail before yours [Antony’s]. I offer my 
body willingly, if, at the price of my life, the freedom of Rome 
may be purehased. (Phil. 2.46.118) 

His love for the fatherland seems to grow as dangers 
become more pressing. Splendidly consistent as a pa- 
triot, he incessantly appeals to others to act from patri- 
otie motives (Fam. 10.10; 10.27). He himself is re- 
solved to stand, with unflinching heart, on the forefront 
of the battle until death. His perplexities are cleared 
away, and in his great speeches, which follow one an- 
other rapidly, we find the truth of his remark quoted by 
Quintilian, that he was not timid in confronting dangers, 
but in attempting to guard against them (Inst. Orat. 
12.1.17). Never more than at this period did he deserve 
the belated praise given him by the former Octavius, 
now Augustus: Adytog tat, Adyiog Kal 
piroratpis (Plut., Cic. 49). The peaceful and honored 
old age which Antony had predicted for Cicero a few 
months before (Att. 14.13), turned out the most eventful 


time of his life, and his attitude of mind at the end of: 


44 B.c. was that of a hero “who had staked all things 
at one ecast.’* People thronged about him, and for the 
first time, he says, he found himself a popular hero 
(Fam. 12.4). 

Death was not far off for the last champion of Roman 
freedom, but he was not afraid of it, for he was hedged 
in, he wrote, by the safeguard of philosophy (Fam. 
16.23.2). It is a remarkable fact that amidst such stir- 
ring and highly dramatic scenes, Cicero’s interest in 
philosophy did not falter. His vitality, far from being 
sapped by his disappointments and sorrows, was strong- 
er than ever, and his intellectual output was never more 
brilliant than during the year that preceded his death. 
His noble soul turned to his friends, the books, when 
nothing else could give him joy. 

In this attempt to describe Cicero’s attitude of mind 
before and after Caesar’s death, we have seen Cicero 
half-submissive as long as he could reasonably hope for 
the restoration of the old Republic. But as soon as he 
perceived that Caesar would not restore the constitution, 
Cicero chose to become his bitterest enemy. His letters 
vindicate the rights of free men, and instill into the 
hearts of patriots hostility to the tyrant. Following 
Caesar’s death, he opposed Antony with almost fanatical 
zeal and fostered Octavius’ plans in a determined at- 
tempt to save the ancient regime. When, on Novem- 
ber 27, 43 B.c., the two antagonists joined hands with 
Lepidus in a Triumvirate, well might Cicero have ex- 
claimed like Lucan’s messenger from Troy: “Etiam 
periere ruinae!” for, in the words of a critic, the dying 
embers of the Republic were soon to be burnt out and 
dead,‘ and its last champion was to meet a violent death 
on December 7, at the hands of Antony’s emissaries. 


3 G. Ferrero, The Life of coat. Tr. by A. E. Zimmer. New 
York, Putnam’s Sons, 1933. P. 3 

4 R. Y. Tyrrell, The of M. T. Cicero. London, 
Longmans and Green, 1885. 6xxvii. 
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Greek—What Kind of Practicality? 
An Interview with Chester A. Burns, S.J. 
St. Ignatius High School, Chicago 

Questioner: I am not boasting of the fact but I must 
warn you at the outset, Father, that in one respect at 
least, I am like Shakespeare: I have little Latin and 
less Greek. Consequently, much of what you said a few 
minutes ago about Greek was lost on me. However, I 
have an open mind on the subject, and I trust you will 
not object if I ask you a few questions on the matter. 

Fr. Burns: I have no objections whatever. In fact, 
I am gratified when people ask me anything about 
Greek. It’s the general indifference to the subject which 
is puzzling, not to say disappointing. Then too, the fact 
that you and Shakespeare have so much in common 
will make my task more enjoyable. Shakespeare, of 
course, would have loved Greek, had he had the proper 
contact with it. You’ve noticed, I am sure, the extensive 
use he made in his plays, of his small store of it. 

Qu.: Yes, I have. But I mustn’t allow you to be 
misled. My similarity to Shakespeare stops, I fear, with 
our possessing the same fundamental defect: lack of 
acquaintance with Latin and Greek. However, I'll do 
my best to follow you. Now, my first question is very 
commonplace, I suppose; still I should like to hear you 
answer it, for it is the very first objection I ever heard 
to Greek. It is this: They say that Greek is not prac- 
tical. Do you think it is? 

B.: To begin with, I would advise you that there is 
a snare and an illusion in that question. To me it is 
something like asking if butter and eggs are practical, 
or a load of hay. If we had a fireplace here, I could sit 
down and give you a nice fireside chat on the subject— 
and by the way, are fireplaces practical? But lacking 
the fireplace, I’ll have to do the best I can without one. 
People use words, you know, very loosely, and it is not 
easy at times to tell just what meaning they would 
attach to particular words. For instance, let us con- 
sider butter and eggs. Are they practical? 

Qu.: I’m afraid you’ll have to answer that one for 
me, Father. 

B.: Very well. I should say that butter and eggs are 
not practical if you try to fill your gas tank with them 
as a substitute for gasoline; but at the breakfast table 
or at lunch or dinner I’m sure we find them eminently 
practical. So, too, with a load of hay. It is certainly 
not practical if you are in need of a pair of trousers, 
but it is most practical to a farmer, isn’t it, when he 
wishes to feed his horse. Now, these examples may seem 
a bit crude, and they sound absurd, I know; but they 
are no more absurd than the accusation that Greek is 
impractical. Of course, it is impractical in some respects; 
every subject that you study in college labors under the 
same difficulty. No subject is suited for every phase of 
life. Electrical engineering, for instance, is impractical 
if you are studying to be a physician, and the study of 
anatomy is impractical if you intend to be a banker; 
but neither of them is impractical when aimed at its 
proper object. However, the objection to Greek has 
a very particular significance, unless I am badly mis- 
taken. What is commonly meant is that it leads no- 
where in particular; and that, when you have finished 
with it, you are just where you were when you started; 
in short, that it doesn’t help you to make a living. Isn’t 
that what it comes to? 

Qu.: Yes, that is it precisely. As I have heard it put: 
“It doesn’t get you anywhere in life.” 
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B.: I thought so. Well, I shall reduce the question 
to its most concrete form and take it up on that basis 
for consideration. Does it help you to make a living? 
In answer to that I shall read you some expert testi- 
mony and let the matter rest on it. From it I hope 
you will see that not everyone in the hard-boiled busi- 
ness and industrial world is of the opinion that cultural 
training such as comes from the study of Greek is im- 
practical in this most practical of life’s concerns. You 
have heard of Mr. Owen D. Young, I presume? 

‘Qu.: You mean the chairman of the Board of the 
General Electric Company? 

B.: Yes, that’s the gentleman. Well, here is what he 
has to say on the subject of college training as a prepara- 
tion for the industrial and business world. ‘Personally 
I prefer industrial managers to be trained in purely 
cultural colleges rather than in technical schools, be- 
cause a broad and balanced cultural education is the 
best qualification I know of for broad and balanced 
judgment.” 

Qu.: But he mentions nothing about Greek! 


B.: No, he doesn’t; but I’m sure he would not ex- 
clude it from the cultural education he speaks of. Greek 
is a strictly cultural subject. Its value stands or falls 
on that basis. As a study, its object is to train, cultivate, 
enlarge the mind and sharpen the intelligence. With 
a clear, cultured mind and a broad, balanced judgment 
a man can make his way successfully in any type of work 
in the world, provided he possess the other qualifications 
of personality, industry, and intelligence. Greek, of 
course, will not work miracles, but you’d be surprised 
at the wonders it can help to effect. 

Qu.: Do you think, then, that judgment is such an 
essential qualification for success? It seems to me that 
there are a great number of successful men who are not 
noted for the broad and balanced judgment and cultured 
outlook that you and Mr. Owen D. Young speak of. 

B.: Unfortunately you are correct. However, you 
must remember that there is success and success. There 
is success so-called, which is not deserving of the name, 
and there is success based on sclid worth. Some men 
seize upon success violently and by force of ruthless 
determination; the best men win success by honest merit. 
There are many men who are successful to all outward 
appearances, who are successful in the immediate object 
of their efforts, but because of their lack of true judg- 
ment and proper consideration of their fellow men, their 
work will prove in the long run to have been not only 
a failure but a calamity to the world at large. Think 
of how few men long dead can be looked upon as bene- 
factors of mankind. Abraham Lincoln jumps to mind 
at once, and you'll note that he never made much money. 
He left very little of it behind him; but he did leave 
a wealth of good deeds well done, and as he himself 
said, “Never a thorn in anyone’s side.” That is success 
with a capital S. But it takes generations of wise, pa- 
tient men to clean up the horrid mess which other so- 
called successful men leave as their legacy to the world. 
Some of the rulers of Europe not long ago were consid- 
ered successful, I fancy, but wasn’t their suecess even 
then the success of the ruthless tiger or lion of the 
jungle? How many thousands of lives were sacrificed 
to their determination to be successful, how many thou- 
sands more suffered under their iron rule, only God in 
Heaven knows. No, that sort of thing is emphatically 
not success. It is not even decent failure. It’s downright 
villainy. I don’t admire any system of education which 
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inculeates the principle of “success at any cost,” and 
all purely materialistic education does that knowingly 
or unknowingly. 

Qu.: That is all very true. But surely we must be 
taught to aim at success. 

B.: But first you must be taught to estimate what 
success is. Judgment is essential for that. You can’t 
shoot at a target until it is set up for you and you see 
it clearly. Only after you know what success is can you 
properly aim at it. An extreme example of lack of 
judgment robbing a man of foresight was found some 
time ago in the silly suggestion of a college professor— 
eminent enough, I suppose, in his own line, but surely 
not deserving any eminence—that the day was coming 
when mathematics need no longer be taught since com- 
puting machines are being perfected so rapidly that no 
man will need mathematics. 

Qu.: Sounds fair enough, but I think I see the diffi- 
culty. 

B.: 1 am glad you do. So did Mr. Walter Lippmann; 
but how many poor unthinking people could be misled 
by such quackery! But let Mr. Lippmann have his say. 
In his newspaper column he writes as follows: “This is 
a most illuminating remark. As an indicator of what is 
most deeply and dangerously wrong with the modern 
world, the professor’s statement could hardly, I think, 
be more exact.—Consider what this principle of educa- 
tion means. It means a population which not only uses 
machines as a convenience but has been made so en- 
tirely dependent on them that the ordinary man would 
not know how to find out whether the automatic cal- 
eulator was accurate or whether it was honest.” Mr. 
Lippmann’s observations are timely and to the point. 
Wouldn’t it be viciously dangerous to have clever, time- 
saving machines and not have the minds of men equipped 
to cope with them or check their accuracy? 


Qu.: Unquestionably it would. Man would be living 
in a dangerous state in such circumstances. 

B.: Not dangerous only, but disastrous. It would be 
the paradise of the Frankenstein monster actualized. 
Man would be at the mercy of man-made machines. But 
the whole thing shows decisively the horrid possibilities 
of lopsided education. Such education may teach men 
how to do things and how to make things, but who is 
going to teach them how to think? And man’s essential 
characteristic is his ability to think. How can he be 
robbed of that and be kept a man? 

Qu.: But what about Greek? 


B.: Thank you for recalling me to the subject, but 
I was not so far afield as you might think. Greek as 
an element in a cultural education helps to keep the 
rational power in man alive and active. Impractical? 
Is anything impractical which trains you to think and 
think on a sound, sane basis? Greek may not teach you 
to make money or machines, but it will teach you how 
to use them wisely when you have made them, and how 
to keep them from using you. It will help preserve you 
from becoming a slave to any material possession or 
achievement, and believe me, that is not so common an 
ability as lightly to be taken for granted. 

Qu.: I think I understand somewhat better now the 
value of Greek as an instrument of education. But may 
I ask one more question? Do you think that every 
college student should study Greek? 
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B.: Yes—and no! My first enthusiasm would prompt 
me to say: Yes. My second and better judgment tells 
me to be prudent and say: No. On the whole: No. 
Only a certain small percent of students will have the 
necessary qualifications to succeed in the subject. It 
takes more than average intelligence to begin with, and, 
secondly, it calls for steady diligence and persistence. 
Now, I am not simple enough to imagine that these 
qualifications flourish abundantly among college students 
taken in the mass. Therefore, I should say Greek should 
be studied only by a limited number. 

Qu.: But how are you to judge whether a student 
is capable of making a success in Greek? 

B.; Frankly, you have me there. Our old friend, 
Governor Al Smith used to say, speaking of his days 
in the Fulton Fish Market, that ae could tell a hake 
from a haddock by the look in its eye. Unfortunately 
I can’t do that with prospective Greek students. The 
sparkle in a student’s eye may mean that he is a future 
electrical engineer or a drug clerk or a floorwalker, and 
not suited for the work or worth of Greek. In general, 
however, I should say that a boy with good linguistic 
ability and sound appreciation of literature is apt to do 
well in Greek. Without these he had better leave it alone. 
“Sometimes,” as Cardinal Newman says in his Idea of 
a University, “to attempt more is to effect less.” Better 
no Greek student than a poor one. 

Qu.: Thank you, Father, for your patience with my 
questions. I think I understand now the whole question 
of Greek in the liberal arts program better, and I hope 
I shall profit by my knowledge.! 


1 See also Father Burns’s article, “Why Not Study Greek,” 
in CB, November, 1945, pp. 9-11. 
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